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1 wish to point out some aspects of personnel work 


that should be recognized by top management. A good 
way of doing this is to step back and review for a moment 
a few highlights in the development of personnel work. 

In Europe, in the Middle Ages and later, the lot of the 
worker was not a particularly happy one. His ambition 
was to be able to survive, and his efforts were devoted 
to earning the bare means of livelihood. Rarely, if ever, 
did the thought of improving his lot cross his mind. As 
he and his children were born, so thev lived and died. 

In America, unfettered by ancient traditions and 
class discriminations, there appeared a promise of better 
things. During the early history of this country there was 
little similarity between industrial conditions here and in 
Europe. The majority of Americans were tillers of the 
soil and there was ‘ittle unemployment. In the urban 
centers this was the age of the small tradesman, the 
household industry, the small workshop. But over the 


horizon the Machine Age was rising. Following the in- 


vention of the cotton gin, the need for cheap labor in the 
southern states greatly expanded the institution of 
slavery. Unlearned as vet was the lesson that a perman- 
ent civilization, an effective economy, and a stable social 
order cannot be built on the backs of an unpriviledged 
pauper class. The Civil War eliminated slavery; the 
dignity of man as an individual, and the opportunity for 
hm through his own enterprise to gain a higher standard 
of living ceased to be the theory of the philosophers and 
became a practical working entity. 

Invention followed invention, and soon throughout 
the length and breadth of America home produc*ion and 
the small shop gave way to the factory. With workers 
numbering in the thousands, an ever-widening gulf de- 
veloped between employer and employee. Something was 
needed to bridge this gulf ; personel management is now 
recognized as the necessary bond between management 
and the rank and file of employees. 

It was not until some time after 1920 that nationally 
known firms included a distinctive personnel function 
in their organizations. Personnel departments had a 
battle-scarred career in the two decades following, but 
received full recognition during the recent war period. 
However, personnel work, to some firms, was an exped- 
ient of the hour. With the war over, it is shocking to find 
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* This is the substance of a talk given at the 1945 annual 
conference of the Pacific Northwest Personnel Management 
Association. 
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During the war years a vast amount of work has been 
done in developing tests to select men for a wide variety 
of training programs. Pilots, navigators, and bombar- 
diers, mechanics for planes and tanks, clerical workers, 
radio operators, officers—all of these and many more 
have been selected by tests specially devised for the pur- 
pose. It 1s natural that questions should arise in the minds 
of many businessmen and industrialists as to the applic- 
ability of these methods to problems of civilian personnel 
selection. The Army and Navy tests have not yet been 
released for civilian use; but they are in large measure 
adaptations and refinements of tools which have been 
known to psychologists for some time. 

Kmployment tests can be divided into three main 
classes, and we have considerable information about the 
kinds of situation for which each type is useful. The first 
of these groups is made up of the so-called “general in- 
telligence”’ tests. With the passage of time, research has 
shown that they are not so “general” as we once thought 
and that the “intelligence” they measure must be inter- 
preted with a more limited meaning than the word usually 
carries. They do not show learning ability. They will not 
select superior people for all kinds of work. There are 
jobs for which a high IQ, as measured by these tests, 
is a distinct disadvantage. There are many others for 
which it is entirely irrelevant. Intelligence-test scores 
correlate most highly with school success. They can be 
used successfully to select trainees for any kind of work 
which involves getting ideas from books and printed 
directions. The men with high [Q's are the only ones 
who can get into the professions such as law and medi- 
cine, becau.e they are the only ones who can comp!lee 
the college courses leading to such work. “Intelligence” 
is also involved in the understanding of abstract concepts 
and in complex thinking where many ideas must be kept 
in mind at once. People with high intelligence-test scores 
make better executives and better candidates for the 
responsible clerical positions than does the average man. 
For skilled mechanical work or sa'es work, average 
scores are quite satisfactory. Outstanding success in 
these fields depends on other qualities than those meas- 
ured hy these tests. 

The second group is made up of tests which can be 
used to determine how much a person knows about some 
particular subject or type of work. They are usually 
called achievement tests. It is possible to find out, for 
instance, how efficiently a stenographer takes clictation 
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VALUES AND LIMITATIONS 
OF EMPLOYMENT TESTS 
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or how much a plumber knows about his trade or how 
proficient in mathematics a candidate for engineering 
school is. Civil Service tests are outstanding examples 
of this group. The United States Employment Service 
has developed a wide assortment of oral trade tests which 
they use to check on an individual’s trade status. Excel- 
lent tests in all kinds of school subject matter at all 
levels of difficulty are available. All these tests are use- 
ful in personnel selection when the success on the job 
depends uopr previous training or learned skills. 

The third and most widely publicized group is made 
up of the so-called aptitude tests. Theoretically, these 
measure inborn talents which determine whit sort of 
specialized sxills an individual will acquire most easily. 
As a matter of fact, it is very difficult to make a definite 
separation between achievement and aptitude tests. To 
have learned more mathematics than the average person 
who has had the same amount of training is an indica- 
‘ion of mathematical ar‘'*:de, and an achievement test 
in mathematics deme: es it more clearly than any 
other type of test we can use. There are, however, a num- 
her of aptitude tests in which the effects of previous train- 
ing have been minimized. Much of this work has centered 
around predicting success in the mechanical trades and 
in clerical work. Mechanical aptitude is really a kind of 
intelligence, though it is not usually called that ; and most 
of the available tests are designed to show how quickly 
and accurately a person can see how parts go together, 
judge sizes and shapes, and understand how intricate 
machinery works. Clerical aptitude involves primarily 
the quick, accurate perception of details ; the most widely 
used test measures this by having the subject check pairs 
of names and pairs of numbers to determine whether 
the are exactly alike. Many kinds of work in both shops 
aml offices involve also some dexterity in making repeti- 
tive movements quickly and accurately. These aptitudes 
seem to be highly specific. A person can be very good at 
on? type of movement, but slow and awkward at another. 
Consequently it has not proved feasible to test dexterity 
in general as we test intelligence or mechanical aptitude. 
However, there are a number of satisfactory tests for 
evaluating separately the person’s quickness at finger 
movements, hand movements, and the use of small tools. 
Tests for different aspects of musical talent, such as the 
sense of pitch and rhythm, are also available, but they 
are seldom of any use in industrial situations. 

The most serious defect in our present techniques for 
predicting success on the job is our lack of any satisfac- 
tory method of evaluating personality. There is abundant 
evidence that a great many failures on all sorts of jobs 
arise from personality maladjustments rather than from 
lack of aptitude. One so-called temperament scale has 
heen widely circulated for this purpose, but the evidence 
is far from clear whether it can really accomplish the 
good results claimed for it. The majority of attempts to 
get at significant personality traits have made use of a 
questionnaire technique in which the subject answers 


questions about what he does in social situations, how he 
feels toward other people, etc. These inventories based on 
self-judgments have been of some value in counseling sit- 
uations because they help to give the counselor an insight 
into the person’s attitudes about many things. The 
trouble with using them to select workers is that the 
motivation of the person filling out the blank has a great 
deal to do with determining his score. If he is applying 
for a job that he wishes very much to get, he can hardly 
avoid answering many of the questions the way he thinks 
men doing that kind of work would answer them. There 
have been some attempts to disguise the meaning of ques- 
tions and arrange them in some way which would com- 
pel the respondent to give unbiased answers, but they 
have not been entirely successful. There have also been 
some personality tests developed on an entirely different 
plan, in which the individual’s characteristics are judged 
from his response to ambiguous ink blots or the kinds of 
stories he makes up about pictures presented to him. As 
yet these require far more psychological training and ex- 
perience for their interpretation than do other mental 
tests. The amount of time they require also makes them 
impractical for the average personnel man. This means 
that there is still no substitute for the personal interview 
and as much information as possible about the man’s 
past record as a basis for judgment of his personal traits. 
At best it is a difficult judgment to make; perhaps even- 
tually practical psychological tools will be available. 

In working tests into a personnel program, it is neces- 
sary to be clear about certain basic principles. The first 
is that methods of this sort are tar from being 100 per 
cent efficient. The very fact just discussed, the lack of 
any good measure of personality traits, would insure 
some mistakes. All that tests can do is to cut down on 
their number. Two kinds of mistakes are possible. Men 
can be hired who do not make good, and men can be 
turned away who would have been satisfactory. The rela- 
tive number of these two kinds of mistakes varies with 
the place where the passing score on the test is set. Ina 
situation where there are many more applicants than jobs, 
the passing score can be set very high. In that case it 
often happens that practically everyone who passes 
makes good on the job, but many potentially good work- 
ers are disqualified. In a situation where many workers 
are urgently needed, the passing score can be set fairly 
low. In that case almost nobody who could have made 
good is turned away, but a number of job failures are 
likely to occur. Tests are not a cure-all. They do not help 
with every employment situation, and it often requires 
expert analysis to determine just how they can best be 
used in a given establishment. 

The other important general principle is that tests 
nee to be tried out in the situation where they are to be 
used. The name of a test means very little, and it is im- 
possible to determine by looking it over just what it is 
measuring. The ideal way of finding out which tests draw 
on the aptitudes required in a given job is to give a num- 
ber of tests to all applicants for a week or a month, then 
hire all these people, and make a careful check to see 
which ones make good. With this information it is pos- 
sible to check back on the tests and find out which ones 
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would have pointed out most clearly at the beginning the 
applicants who were to succed and fail. This was the 
method used by the Army Air Corps, and it helped to 
account for the unprecedented success of their selection 
program. In the preliminary research, one large group 
of applicants was given all the tests that anybody had 
been able to think of that might possibly be related to 
pilot success. This whole group was “passed” regardless 
of their scores. The “washout” rate among them enabled 
the psychologists to analvze the tests they had tried and 
to pick out a battery that would do the selection job from 
then on with maximum efficiency. It is not always pos- 
sible to plan large-scale research of this kind in an indus- 
trial situation. The time and expense may be prohibitive. 
lsut some sort of check on the efficiency of the tests used 
is imperative. Not all mechanical-aptitude tests are re- 
lated to any one mechanical job. A person with a low 
score on any one clerical-aptitude test is not necessarily 
disqualified for all kinds of clerical jobs. 

Tests are a long way from being automatic measuring 
instruments registering human assets and liabilities with 
unerring accuracy. They are essentially tools to be used 
in making judgments about human beings. Used in this 
way, they have a considerable contribution to make in the 
Wmportant task of getting individuals into work which 
they can do well, with consequent satisfaction to their 
employers and to themselves. 
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that some of the good vardage gained in this field is being 
lost. Personnel officers will have to exercise persistence 
and determination and salesmanship to the fullest degree 
to convince management of the continuing value of this 
all-important program of human relations. 

Recently a well-known business executive 1s reported 
to have made the statement that, should he lose his plant, 
equipment, stock, and trade, he could successfully rebuild 
his business provided he could keep his organization 
intact. The “know-how” of its employees, gained through 
long experience, constitutes the most important and valu- 
able asset of any firm. 

The foundation of any lusiness institution is com- 
posed of two all-important units: capital, which provides 
the tools and raw materials, and manpower, which uses 
these tools to create useful goods. For many years the 
financing of business enterprise has claimed the atten- 
tion of executives to such an extent that the equally im- 
portant question of developing the efficiency of the 
organization, so as to insure a reasonable return on the 
capital invested, has been neglected. In many cases this 
neglect has caused business failures which could have 
been avoided. 

Every enterprise. great or small, is characterized by 
the personalities of those who direct it or participate in its 
affairs. Its development. progress. and reputation are in 
their hands. If IT were asked what I wou'd consider the 
most important attribute in business. I think I should put 


personality at the head of the list—the kind of person- 
ality which seeks to keep business on a high level, the 
kind of personality that makes an executive exact the 
utmost from himself, before he demands it from others, 
and by his own actions set an example for all his col- 
leagues. 

This top man that we are talking about is also assumed 
to be endowed with understanding, tact, decision, fair- 
ness, enthusiasm, self-control, and imagination. He 
avoids egotism, meddling, and prejudice. 

Obviously, no section or division of any business can 
operate independently—there must be certain general 
policies to which all subscribe if unified management is to 
be maintained. At the same time, organization should 
never be regarded as an end in itself but only the means 
to an end. Organization charts and outlines are dead 
things and, without the vital spark of human initiative 
that stems from human personality, may gradually stifle 
the creative spirit upon which all progress depends. 

The philosophy of success in businss is founded on 
three major factors: (1) knowledge of requirements; 
(2) ability to establish a reasonable objective; (3) de- 
velopment of policies which, faithfully followed, will 
attain that objective. 

The policies of a business organization which are 
¢stab'ished for the purpose of guidance to all employees 
play an important part in personnel procedure. Intimate 
knowledge of the established policies of the business 
must be a principal factor in the setting up of any work- 
able personnel procedure. There is today a great army 
of executives who are hypocrites and do not know it. 
They have promised their employees all sorts of things 
without providing proper machinery to see that their 
pledges are fulfilled The principal reason for this is that 
the average organization is built around individuals ; and, 
when these pass on, out, or up, there is usually a string 
of unfulfilled pledges or promises, either expressed or 
im ied, of whch the successor has little knowledge and 
generally does not recognize. 

This fact emphasizes the need for written standard 
pract ce instructions. Such standard practice instructions 
are an absoiute necessity as a basis for personnel-per- 
formance auditing. If a company has a definite training 
program with special instructors, such written instruc- 
tions will be found to be of immeasurable value. 

A new eniplovee's attitude toward the company and 
his job depends a great deal on his first impressions. 
Assuming that the individual is eager to learn his duties 
and do his job well, is it tair to expect him to absorb 
voluminous verbal instructions given by an experienced 
employee who knows the work thoroughly but lacks the 
abi ity to impart this knowledge to others? The provision 
of standard practice instructions is an assurance that the 
new employee will understand more readily the duties 
ot h’s iob and its importance in relation to others. It is 
reasonable to assume that a company’s cost for training 
inexperienced employees will be reduced considerably 
through the use of such instructions. 

It is a common occurrence for certain existing un- 
written practices to result from an employee's past ex- 
perience wih his job and his own initiative. \dvocates of 
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standard practice instrutions will insist that only 
through the use of published routines, which have 
resulted from an intensive study and possibly a revision 
of existing practices, can management feel confident that 
the company’s activities are being well regulated. Furth- 
ermore, the internal auditor’s report will disclose any 
deviations from these routines. 

In the immediate future, training of personnel will 
assume an importance probably never attained before. 
The seller’s market which has prevailed for several years 
has often resulted in customers being treated discour- 
teously, ignored, and abused by untrained and inferior 
employees to a degree never before experienced in the 
history of American business. The time has now come 
when the public will again demand efficient, courteous 
service and will refuse to patronize those establishments 
which do not offer it. The future of businesses which 
cater to individual consumers depends in a large measure 
on the character of the personnel. 

Progressive American management on the whole is 
becoming daily more aware of the importance of the 
human factor in business. 1 have heard the phrase 
“human engineering” much of late. and we will hear 
more about it in the future. Scientific methods of evaluat- 
ing the abilities and attitudes of employees and prospec- 
tive employees are assuming growing significance. 

It is apparent that the personnel phase of business 
demands continuous study and progressive planning by 
specialists who are, bv education and experience, quali- 
field to proceed with the work in an orderly manner, 
advising management concerning the results gained by 
study and concerning the best methods to be pursued in 
meeting the problems disclosed. 

A machine tool, costing $100,000, will be carefully 
installed according to explicit instructions by trained 
mechanics and technicians; and, to insure the continued 
usefulness of this equipment, routine inspections will be 
regularly made. Nothing will be spared to prevent break- 
down, for breakdown or early replacement would be 
costly, and proper care of the equipment will be well 
repaid. The engineer who has direct responsibility to pro- 
tect this machine probably has had four years of higher 
education and fifteen years of practical experience. Too 
often we forget that his development and training also 
represents a large capital invesiment and that it is sound 
common sense to protect that investment also. You ask 
the question, how? What better means can be employed 
than sound personnel administration and all that it 
implies in the way of personnel specialists who utilize 
modern methods in dealing with the human factor in 
business. The books of a company reveal the plant value 
of the material, machines, and equipment. A serious 
breakdown of machinery interrupts the running of the 
business and the cost can be measured ; but it is only re- 
cently that business has attempted to evaluate the cost 
“represented by the loss of trained emplovees—rank and 
file and supervisory. Adequate personnel administration 
is essential to protect the capital investment represented 
hy these experienced workers. 

It is only good business judgment to see that good 
personnel work is geared to function under the ever- 


changing conditions and that modern methods are util- 
ized, to the fullest extent, in dealing with the human 
factor in business. Personnel management means the 
proper selection, placement, and training of workers and 
following through to see that each employee receives the 
individual consideration which he merits. 

This is not the time when a personnel officer should sit 
back with a sigh of relief, put his feet on the desk and 
say, “The job is done now. If the boys want to see me 
they can come in.” Good personnel management is not 
done that way. It is best conducted by the personnel 
officer getting out of his office and into the field among 
the men, to see what he can do to help them. He should 
place himself in the position to have the asnwers when top 
management asks him, “What about Joe Doaks? He isn't 
performing so well” or “What about Bill Smith? We have 
an opening ina top job.” 

I find personnel officers who have surrounded them- 
selves with suites of offices. The personnel manager's 
place is out in front where the men can get in to see him 
without being embarrassed. 

Stockholders, employees, and the public all have a 
vital stake in this problem. In the era that lies ahead 
the employer must know his people, must recognize their 
concern for job security, must provide adequate train- 
ing which contributes to job efficiency, and must make 
available the opportunity for advancement to those who 
are qualified to assume increased responsibilities. 

Labor-relations problems involve most companies with 
national unions; the result is a trend toward a greater 
standardization of wages and of working conditions. 
Ixmployees need to be better informed on their own man- 
power and labor practices in order to do more effective 
collective bargaining and make etfective presentations to 
national and state regulatory agencies. Management 
should certainly be as well informed about labor relations 
as are those with whom it has to deal. Unfortunately, that 
is not always the case. 

The need for exchanging information between em- 
ployees and supervisors about management’s problems 
and policies is especially great under present conditions. 
Manpower shortages and lack of time on the part of busy 
department heads tend to prevent the normal channels 
of information from being used as effectively as they 
should be. It is also difficult to find time or manpower to 
conduct co..ference or training programs unde: preseut- 
day conditions. But, in spite of the difficulties, we may 
need to do more than we are doing to improve the free 
flow of information and understanding in both direc- 
tions between management and men. 

Greater understanding and cooperation between man- 
agement and labor 1s absolutely essential if the American 
goal for the preservation of the American way of life is 
to be achieved. Common sense on the part of all parties 
anda high quatity of 'eadership is demanded if reason is 
to prevail in labor relations. 

We have had ample opportunity to observe that much 
labor legislation has been uneconomical and unrealistic. 
Employers have been victimized by unsound legislation 
and unworkable Jabor laws. Real statesmanship on the 
part of tom management is demanded in the days that lie 
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ahead to see all problems fairly and clearly, and to tell 
the true story of American enterprise in a way that will 
guide us back to those American principles which will 
create unity of purpose among employers and workers 
alike, to the end that prosperity for all will be achieved. 
The basic principle of a fair day's work for a fair day's 
pay is fundamental. Labor's productivity can and will be 
increased through the utilization of modern tools and 
methods, and management and labor alike have a duty to 
see to it that this is accomplished. 

The problems of management which result from col- 
lective bargaining are only new as to methods. We have 
always had to try to determine what our employees want 
and we have had to establish wage standards and working 
conditions. The fundamental management objective 
remains the same—to achieve the best possible employee 
attitude toward his industry, his company, and his job. 

Incentives are commonly thought of as necessarily in- 
volving money, but there are other effective incentives. 
They include such things as pleasant working conditions 
and opportunity for advancement. Let us not forget that a 
man’s job is the most important thing in the world to 
him; it provides the outlet for his physical, imaginative, 
and creative urge, and the means of livelihood to support 
his family. The employer's duty is not fulfilled by merely 
delivering a pay check to him every Saturday night. 

With good employee morale, management achieves 
efficient operation. Without good esprit de corps, millions 
of dollars of payroll will be wasted in the inefficient 
use of time and careless use of equipment and materials. 
Imployee loyalty is not purchased by a wage increase or 
other benefit, and it is not necessarily the result of there 
being or not being a union. It seems to depend largely 
vnon how much confidence employees have that their 
boss is fair and that their company is soundly managed. 

None of the above suggestions are particularly new. 
The main point is that employee confidence and employee 
morale is too important to management to be neglected, 
especially under conditions existing today, when the job 
of building good employee relations is more difficult than 
ever before. Management cannot atford to neglect the 
morale of employees, whether or not they are partially 
or wholly represented by unions. 

The Bible tells us that one cannot serve two masters. 
However, a top-flight personnel department may be said 
to be an exception to that rule. It is its reponsibility to 
function as a liaison agency between employee and top 
management. Clearly defined loyalties to each are 
demanded. While carrying out top management’s poli- 
cies, personnel people must at all times have sympathy 
and understanding for the employee’s position. Often it 
will be their responsibility to carry employees’ problems 
to top maangement and defend the rights of the workers. 
Needless to say, this responsibility carries with it the 
obligation of a level-headed and objective approach to 
each problem. Top management, overburdened with 
executive problems, must rely on a strong personnel 
department to keep in close touch with rank and file 
workers. This does not indicate, however, that personnel 
departments should take to themselves line authority, in 
fact if not in name. To give a personnel department line 
authority defeats the primary reason for its creation, 


namely the bridging of the gulf between the employer 
and employee. When personnel officers take to themselves 
line authority, foremen and other line supervisors will 
shirk their responsibilities in industrial relations. If the 
personnel department directly controls the future of 
employees through promotions, demotions, direct hiring, 
etc., it cannot help but lose the confidence of many of 
them and therefore destroy its value as a two-way bridge 
serving management and worker alike. 

The job of personnel management is to devlop each 
employee to his maximum effectiveness. The personnel 
office should write the specifications for the type of 
employee to be hired for a specific job and should have 
the authority to observe performance and make recom- 
mendations ; but hiring and firing and direct job super- 
vision should rest in the hands of the supervisory group. 

Personnel men are all sold on the value of personnel 
inanagement. But to convince top maangement of its 
importance, they must adopt the successful techniques 
of a first-rank sales manager. The first thing to be done 
in this selling job is to follow one of the well-tried prin- 
ciples as established by the “Training Within Industry 
Program,” and that is to break down the job. The impor- 
tance of personnel work and the things that can be accom- 
plished by a well-organized personnel plan must be 
demonstrated by discussion and in memoranda. Then, 
through carefully prepared reports of accomplishment, 
management will come to understand and appreciate the 
value of the program. By all means, whenever possible. 
prove with figures the savings that can or have been made 
by effective personnel supervision. 





FRINGE AREAS IN OREGON 


Every major community in Oregon has increased in 
population since V-] Day. The increasing population is 
not limited to the area within the corporate limits, but 
spills over into what is called the “fringe.” With every 
habitable dwelling within a city occupied, the overflow is 
locating on the fringe. 

Outside the citv limits there is neither municipal nor 
county control. There are no building restrictions and 
anyone can erect anything desired. No zones for indus- 
trial and residential development exist. 

The average fringe is growing rapidly. There is no 
way of knowing how many dwellings, “motels,” restau- 
rants, garages, and small business enterprises are locating 
in the fringe, because structures of every description can 
he erected without building permits. A quick survey dis- 
closes, however, that there has been and is intensive 
activity in building of homes and small stores, possibly 
as extensive as within the incorporated limits of the 
adjacent communities. 

Governor Snell has appointed a committee to study 
the fringe problem, with City Commissioner Bowes of 
Portland as chairman. This committee has made a tour 
of anumber of cit'es to review the fringes and will submit 
a report to the Governor, who may make proposals for 
control of these twilight zones to the Legislative Assem- 
bly in January. Progress Report of Post War Readjust- 
ment and Development Commission, Aug. 1946. 
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CURRENT BUSINESS TRENDS IN OREGON 


BANK DEBITS 


Bank debits represent the dollar value of the checks drawn against individual bank deposits. Approximately 90 per cent of all goods, property, and 
services is paid for by check. Bank debits are regarded as indicators of the general trend of business. The Bureau of Business Research collects bank debits 
from 92 banks and branches monthly. On occasion, the totals for the same month in different issues of the Review are not directly comparable because of 


necessary adjustment in basic data. 
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July 1946 


$801,240,853 
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July 1945 


$607,710,322 
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Klamath Falls, Lakeview area 
] 
] 5,943,174 


RETAIL SALES 


The sales of a state-wide sample of 370 independent retail stores, collected by the Bureau of the Census, give an indication of trading activity and 
retail distribution. These figures are often interpreted as indicating purchasing power. 
BY MARKETING DISTRICT 
July 1946 compared with 
June 1946 July 1945 
+ 33.7% 


+26.1 
+54.2 


6,782,458 4,356,453 
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Burns, Ontario, Nyssa 





BY TYPE OF OUTLET 


July 1946 compared with 
June 1946 July 1945 
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Oregon 


Portland 
Lower Willamette Valley 
Upper Willamette Valley 
North Oregon Coast 
Douglas, Coos Bay 
Southern Oregon 
Upper Columbia River 
Pendleton 
Central Oregon 
Klamath Falls, Lakeview 
Baker, La Grande 
Burns, Ontario 








Department stores 
Food stores 
Eating and drinking establishments 
Drug stores 
Apparel stores 
Motor vehicle dealers 
Furniture, household, radio 
Lumber, building, hardware 
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BUILDING PERMITS 


Building permits give an indication of building operations planned rather than actual construction under way. Care must be taken, in interpretin 
these data, to allow for the lag which may elapse between the issuance of the permit and the beginning of actual construction. The data have been collecte 
by the Bureau of Business Research. 





New New 


Residential 


Nonresidential 


A ry Alterations 
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Totals 


Totals 


Totals 


Albany 
Astoria 
Baker 
Bend 
Coos Bay 
Corvallis 
Eugene 
Grants Pass 
Klamath Falls 
] rande 
Medford 
Iregon City 
Pendleton 
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Salem 














July 1946 
14,750 
21,600 
23,800 
44,700 

8,500 


9,400 


Ju 
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ly 1946 


15,200 


4,500 
10,400 


62,690 


2,084,360 


91,660 
545 


July 1946 


July 1946 June 1946 


$ 29,950 $ 


July 1945 


65,205 
39,047 


35,186 

4,001,870 

234,310 
18,795 33.300 


,850 
103,351 


$ 711,429 


643,866 760,067 381,067 
$5,669,734 $4,447,984 $2,511. +97 


475.625 
$2,582,845 


64,890 


— — 


$2,375,460 





28 other communities 


Total 
* No report. 


MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT 








PORTLAND FOOD PRICE INDEX 


(Source: San Francisco Regional Office, Bureau of Labor Statistics) 


June 1945 
166,200 


50,200 
5,400 
4,400 

65,300 
4,000 
4,100 


133,400 


Industry 
All manufacturing, total 


Lumber & timber basic products . 
Furniture & finished lumber products 
] 

} 





ron, steel products 
Transportation equipment ... 
Machinery, except electrical 
All other durable goods 











Total, curable goods 





16,900 
3,100 
2,100 


Food & kindred products 

Textile-mill products 

Apparel & other finished fabrics 

Paper & allied products .................--. Bee 

Printing & publishing g 

All other nondurable @oods ...............20::cccceeee 
Total, nondurable goods 32,800 





May 1946 
106,800 


50,500 
6,300 
3,800 
7,100 
2,800 
3,500 


74,000 


14,709 
3,800 
2,500 
4,700 
4,500 


June 1946 
113,800 


50,800 


74,200 


21,300 


3,100 


39,600 


July 15, 1946 


(Source: San Francisco Regional Office, Bureau of Labor Statistics) 


The retail prices of essential food items included in the family 
budget for Portland jumped 11 per cent between June 15 and 
July 15. The increase was led by a 29 per cent rise in meat prices. 
Ketail prices tor ail 100ds Other than meats and dairy products 
rose 2.6 per cent. Index readings for the base period, the date 
closest to the attack on Pearl Harbor, and the end of hostilities 
are shown be'ow for comparison with that of July 15. 


1935-1939 
Average 
100.0 


Dec. 15, 1941 
121.3 


Aug. 15, 1944 
150.9 


July 15, 1946 
175.8 





Dun and Bradstreet report that there were two commercial 
failures in Oregon in July 1946 involving liabilities of $43,000. 
This compares with four failures in June 1946 with liabilities of 
$16,000, and one failure in July 1945 with liabilities of $5,000. 





